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missionary, the closet of the lonely wrestler with God. Pomp
attended pagan sacrifices, and the courts of earthly kings 5 it is
now most impressive in the great pageants staged by the totali-
tarian states 5 but the blare of ten thousand trumpets cannot
silence the still small voice.

Finally, on the highest plane, we find the esthetic appeal of
sacred story and dogma. While theologians, both Catholic and
Protestant, St. Thomas Aquinas even more than John Calvin,
insist upon expounding faith in terms of reason, there has been
a constant tendency to justify faith because of its intrinsic
beauty. Faith alone, it is argued, is able to convert a chaotic or
ruthlessly mechanical universe into an epic drama of matchless
grandeur. A creed reduced to Aristotelian syllogisms could
compel our cool assent $ it would not draw from the soul the
great lyric cry of Psalmist and prophet j it would not evoke
before our eyes the formidable visions of the Apocalypse. We
have repeatedly stated that the test of literature is to be con-
vincing: here the test applies with extraordinary literalness.
There is a point, foreshadowed but not attained by Keats,
where Beauty and Truth merge with irresistible power.

This argument may be advanced with full consciousness, or
remain the secret armature of our thought. In James Branch
Cabell,1 it is stated with such directness that it sounds almost
ironical: for the artist, Christianity is true, because it offers "a
tremendous situation." G. K. Chesterton played round the same
idea, with his bulky nimbleness, but never expressed it in such
plain terms: he sought refuge in a cloud of delightful para-
doxes. Chateaubriand's case is similar; he is a forerunner of
Cabell, but he could not be brought to confess it. He found
protection from the logic of his thought, not, like Chesterton,
in dazzling wit, but in a softly luminous Romantic haze. In
Pascal, the conception of the "tremendous situation" is pres-
ent; there is in Pascal, by the side of the philosopher, the
scientist and the mystic, a poet with a shuddering sense of tragic

1 The Cream of the Jest. Evolution of a Vestryman.